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HELLENISTIC AND ROMAN GLAZED 
VASES 

N important rare fabric of late 
Greek and Roman times which 
has only recently received more 
careful attention^ is represented 





vases is the metallic glaze^ with which their 
surface is covered, and which when wel 
preserved gives them a rich, brilliant ap- 
pearance. The employment of a metallic 
glaze on terracotta was common in the 
Orient from very early times; but in early 
Greek ceramics it was used only sporadi- 
cally, as for instance in Rhodes and 
Naukratis, obviously in imitation of East- 
ern products. The beautiful black varnish 
which came into use in Greece in the sixth 
century B. C. answered all requirements so 
well that it was natural that experiments 
in other directions were neglected. After 
several centuries, however, not only had 
the quality of the black varnish deterior- 
ated, but the whole art of vase-painting 
had reached a low ebb. Moreover, after 



FIG. 



in this Museum by a number of excellent 
examples. Three of these have been ac- 
quired during the last months, and are now 
placed on exhibition in the Room of Recent 
Accessions; five are older acquisitions of 
the Classical Department; and the rest 
belong to the Morgan Loan Collection. In 





FIG. 2 

view of the growing interest shown of late 
in vases of this type, it seems advisable to 
describe briefly the material in this Mu- 
seum. 
The distinguishing characteristic of these 

1 On this fabric see the excellent article by R. 
Zahn, in Amtliche Berichte aus den kgl. Kunst- 
sammlungen 1914 XXXV, No. 10, pp. 278 ff. 
and the references cited by him. 



FIG. 3 

the conquests of Alexander the Great, con- 
tact with the Orient became much closer. 
The time was therefore ripe for innova- 
tions. Novel shapes were devised, bor- 
rowed largely from metal vases; the decora- 
tions, instead of being painted, were 
done in low relief; and new glazes were 
adopted. The most popular was one of 
reddish color, which was applied over the 
whole surface and is the distinguishing 
mark of the so-called "terra sigillata ware," 
the Roman pottery par excellence, which 
has been found in such large quantities 
throughout the Roman Empire. Con- 
currently with the sigillata ware, but 
apparently supplying a much smaller need, 
appears the fabric with the metallic glaze 
we are here discussing. With its brilliant 

2 In composition this glaze appears to be similar 
to our modern lead glaze; see on this subject 
Mazard, Musee Archeologique, 1879, pp. 373 ff. 
and Rayet et Collignon, La ceramique grecque, 
P- 375- 
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coloring, effective shapes, and often very 
delicately executed decoration, it is one of 
the most attractive wares produced by the 
ancient potters. 

The favorite shape is a deep cup with 
ring handles; other forms of cups, jugs. 



represented in our collection, there being 
in all five examples. The most interesting 
is one just acquired, on each side of which 
is a head of Dionysos, butterflies, rosettes, 
and apparently dancing Satyrs (fig. i ; 
height, 2| in. [6.7 cm.]). On the outside 
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bowls, askoi, and amphorai are also found, 
as well as lamps and statuettes. The vases 
are generally ornamented on the exterior 
with decorations in low relief, consisting 
chiefly of naturalistic wreaths, more rarely 
of figured scenes. The bodies of the vases 
were mostly made from moulds, the handles 
being attached separately. After the entire 
surface was covered with metallic glaze, 
the vases were placed in the oven for firing. 
The marks made by the small tripods on 
which the vases were placed are generally 



it is covered with a light green glaze, which 
has become partly iridescent; on the inside 
it is yellowish brown. The provenance is 
stated to be Aleppo in Syria. 

Three of the cups have the characteris- 
tic decoration of wreaths, consisting of 
branches of leaves tied together under the 
handles and meeting in the center of each 
side. One, said to be from Boscoreale, is 
ornamented with oak leaves and acorns 
(fig. 7; height, 4 in. [10.2 cm.]). It was 
covered with a green glaze, which, however, 




FIG. 6 

to be seen either on the inside or the outside 
of the bottom, according as the vessels 
were placed right side up, or upside down 
in the oven. The large drops often ob- 
servable at the base or mouth of the vase 
were formed by the glaze running down the 
sides and collecting in those places. 

The cup form with ring handles is well 




FIG. 7 

has almost entirely disappeared. Two 
cups which belong to the Cesnola Collection 
and are therefore presumably from Cyprus, 
have vine leaves, and vine leaves and ivy 
leaves respectively (figs. 5 and 4; heights, 
3 in. [7.6 cm.] and 2| in. [7.3 cm.]). They 
have a greenish glaze on the outside and 
are brown inside. 
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An unusual decoration consisting of rows 
of rosettes and lozenges, the latter orna- 
mented with leaf patterns, occurs on the 
fifth cup, said to have come from Aleppo 
in Syria (fig. 6; height, 3 in. [7.6 cm.]). 
It is green outside and brown inside, and it 
is in an excellent state of preservation. 
The scroll decoration on the handles is 
particularly attractive. 

The origin of this cup-shape is not diffi- 
cult to trace. The form of the handles is 




FIG. 8 

clearly derived from the metal technique, 
as are also the relief decorations. Chased 
silver cups of this form have in fact been 
found at Boscoreale, Hildesheim, Alesia, 
and elsewhere. The shape also occurs in 
the Arretine ware, with which, moreover, 
we can trace other connections. Natural- 
istic motives for decoration were especially 
popular in the Augustan period. It is to a 
period ranging from the first century B. C. 
to the first century A. D., therefore, that 
we must assign these vases. 

Another fine piece acquired by the Mu- 
seum last year is a small cylindrical cup 
with slightly convex top, in the center of 



which is a round hole (fig. 3; height, 2^^^ 
in. [5.6 cm.]). Around the sides is a beau- 
tiful wreath of vine leaves and berries 
worked in relief. The surface is covered 
with a brilliant green glaze, which is still 
in an excellent state of preservation and 
so gives us a good idea of the original eifect 
of these vases. The provenance is said to 
be Hamah in Syria. By the style of its 
decorations the vase is intimately con- 
nected with the two-handled cups just des- 
cribed. 

Two other pieces in the Classical Collec- 
tion, bought in 19 14 and 19 12 respectively, 
belong to this group. One is a plain bowl 
covered with a beautiful dark blue glaze, 
the other is a pointed amphora with a dark 
green glaze and with two handles gracefully 
modeled in the form of serpents; neither 
has any relief decorations. 

Two important examples of this tech- 
nique form part of the Morgan Collection, 
and are placed as a temporary loan in this 
Museum (Wing H, Gallery 11). It may be 
well, therefore, briefly to refer to them 
here. One, a jug with trefoil lip, found in a 
tomb at Olbia in Southern Russia (fig. 8; 
height, 8^ in. [21.7 cm.]), is a well-known 
piece, having recently been published by 
Minns in his book on Scythians and Greeks, 
p. 355, fig. 262. The shape, especially the 
form of the handle, was clearly derived from 
a metal prototype. The vase is decorated 
round its body with a representation in 
relief of three grotesque figures and two 
ravens. The grotesque figures are of the 
type popular in late Greek and Roman art 
and are probably to be identified with the 
actors in the ancient farcical plays called 
mimes. A similar representation (two 
grotesque figures dancing round a skeleton) 
occurs on a cup from Macedonia in the 
Berlin Museum.^ The technique of the 
Morgan and Berlin examples is the same; 
it differs from that of the vases described 
above in that the reliefs are not cast from 
a mould with the body of the vase, but are 
applied separately in white clay. A poly- 
chrome effect is obtained by making the 
figures stand out in a light green glaze 
against a brownish background. 

1 Published by Zahn, op. cit., pp. 294 ff., fig. 
156. 
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The other vase is an amphora covered 
with a green glaze which has now as- 
sumed a beautiful silvery iridescence (fig. 9; 
height, 10-3-'^^ in. [25.5 cm.]). The derivation 
from a metal prototype is again very ap- 
parent, even the rivets by which the handles 
were attached being copied in clay. The 
relief decorations consist of a vine leaf 
below each handle, and a frieze running 
round the lower part of the vase. This is 
made up of four different figures, twice re- 
peated: two Maenads, one dancing, with a 
serpent on her arm, the other holding a 
thyrsos, and two draped female figures. 
The type of the dancing Maenad is familiar 
from similar representations on mural 
reliefs; it is considerably larger than the 
other figures of the frieze, and as there ap- 
pears to be no concerted action between 
the figures, it is probable that each was 
selected from a stock of moulds merely for 
its decorative effect. 

The former Gr^au Collection, now the 
property of Mr. J. P. Morgan and placed 
on loan in this Museum, also includes a 
number of pieces belonging to this glazed 
fabric. They are listed in Froehner's cata- 
logue of the Gr^au Collection under num- 
bers 166-206, and a selection is illustrated 
in the plates. The majority are fragments, 
but there are also several more or less com- 
plete vases, four lamps, and one statuette. 
The provenances are stated to be Greece, 
Italy, and Gaul. Noteworthy is an askos 
(No. 183) with a decoration of ivy leaves 
and berries in relief and covered with 
a brownish-green glaze (fig. 2; height, 
4i in. [10.8 cm.]). The shape is popular in 
this fabric, therebeing a number of examples 
in other museums. The other vases con- 
sist of two tall jugs, one with a wreath of 
ivy leaves in relief, one small jug, and two 
cups. The execution of these is distinctly 
inferior to the examples heretofore des- 
cribed. The statuette of a boy with his 
hands on his back, covered with a brown 
glaze (fig. 10; height, 4I in. [ii.i cm.]), 
may be assigned to the first century B. C. 
from its similarity to similar examples (see 
Zahn, op. cit., fig. 151). 

What the home of this fabric of Hellen- 
istic and Roman glazed vases was is not 
certain. The finds seem to indicate that 



most of the better specimens came from the 
eastern part of the classical world, chiefly 
from Asia Minor and Southern Russia. 
Tarsos in Cilicia, Smyrna, and Alexandria 
have all been mentioned as possibilities; but 
as no certain remains of an actual factory 
have been found, the question is difficult to 
decide. Since the technique was practised 
for several centuries, the center of its manu- 





FIG. 9 

facture probably changed a number of 
times. The earliest specimens date from 
the third and second centuries B. C. (see 
the Journal des savants, 1862, pp. 163 ff.; 
Revue archeologique, 1863, pi. VII, p. 259; 
British Museum Catalogue of Roman 
Pottery, K i; Collection Sabouroff, I, pi. 
70, 3). In the first century B. C. and the 
first century A. D. the fabric seems to have 
gained in popularity, and to this period 
most of the specimens described in this 
article must be assigned. As the tech- 
nique became better known, it was imitated 
in Gaul and Italy, and from the second to 
the fourth centuries A.D. also in Ger- 
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many and Pannonia; but these later speci- 
mens show the decadence of the technique 
and are as inferior to the earlier ones as is 
the provincial terra sigillata ware to the 
beautiful Arretine vases. 

G. M. A. R. 
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CHINESE IMPERIAL FLOWER POTS 



DURING the Sung dynasty the 
kilns of Chlin-chou in Honan 
produced a ware which, though 
intended for imperial use, was 
meant for the women's apartments, and, 
as early writers put it, was not considered 
fit for a scholar's writing table. At that 
early date, the suffrage movement had not 
started in China, but fortunately times 
have changed and now the Chun yao has 
come to be appreciated. It was prized 
first in China, but not until the earlier 
pieces had disappeared and little of the 
ware was left; and lately also outside 



China, since many of the treasures through 
revolutions and civil war have found their 
way across the water and the taste for 
early ceramics has grown. 

The flower pots which the Museum has 
acquired, and which are illustrated here, 
used to be seen in the Forbidden City 
when the Empress Dowager on rare occa- 
sions admitted foreigners to her presence. 
Then they stood on a table in front of 
her throne and were filled with the season's 
flowers. What their history after the 
troubled times of the "Boxer Rows" was, 
I am happy to say I don't know, but 
they reappeared in the hands of a dealer 
and one of our well-known collectors 
on one of his visits to China saw them 
there and came very near acquiring them, 
but lost his chance. However, when later 
they reappeared, this time in New York, 
he had better luck and bought them. 

It is due to the generosity and public 
spirit of this collector, Mr. Charles L. 
Freer, who considered that these master- 
pieces of Chinese ceramic art should be 
placed where they could be seen by the 
most people, that The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art was able to acquire them. 
They will be, if not the nucleus, at least the 
standard pieces to keep up the average of 
the collection of Chinese ceramics which 
the Museum is forming. 

In the exhibition of Chinese pottery 
which we have prepared for this month, 
the Chun yao is shown under all its 
aspects, and ample opportunity is thus 
given for comparison with contemporary 
Chiins as well as with those Chiins which, 
not intended for imperial use, have a great 
deal of beauty in common with them, 
though their clay and make are differ- 
ent. According to tradition, the so-called 
Imperial Chijns were made with clay 
brought as tribute from Cheng-te-Ch^n and 
of finer grain and purer than the clay found in 
Honan. It certainly is very fine and hard 
and practically answers the requirements 
of porcelain; though not translucent, it is 
hard and rings when struck. The thick 
glaze, which owes its beauty to copper 
oxides, shows in great depth streaks of 
color which seem to bubble up. In the 
fire of the kiln through the lavender opales- 
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